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exchanges, the Chancellor of the Exchequer had
decided to issue a new 4! per cent* loan of unlimited
amount with rights of conversion for holders of consols
and of the first war loan* Thus up to midsummer 1915
Great Britain's liquid wealth and capital, helped by
sales of American securities, had sufficed to finance the
war without serious resort to the manufacture of paper
or to the other methods which may go under the general
head of " Mobilising Assets/*

All the other countries, as before stated, were com-
pelled from the beginning to resort to artificial measures*
In the first place, they all made large issues of incon-
vertible paper* The banks of France and Germany
ceased to pay gold or silver in exchange for notes, and
in all the belligerent countries of the Continent, except
France, the exchanges at once deteriorated, indicating
a depreciated currency*

But the issue of paper currency is at best a poor
expedient; for, as soon as it begins to be used freely,
its purchasing power falls, and prices rise so fast that
the embarrassments which it causes soon become greater
than the embarrassments from which it releases the
government* A much safer and more ingenious device is
that to which the expression " mobilisation of assets ff
properly applies* It is a mystery to many how a com-
paratively poor country like Germany, with a large
income it is true, but with a marked want of free capital,
could have financed the war so long and so successfully,
while at the same time supporting Austria and subsi-
dising Turkey* The mystery is deepened when one
reflects that Germany has been at war with three of her
principal customers; and that the Austrian market
for German goods must have shrunk to very small